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ABSTRACT 

Developed and coordinate4 by the Bareaa of Beading. 
Education of the Hev York State Education Wparta&nt, Project Alert 
is a statewide inservice prograa^ to f4cilitati4 instituting or 
iaproTing the diagnostic- prescriptive approac^ to reading 
instruction. As part of thi^ prograa, a reading resource kit was 
prepared by the bureau to give structure afid direction to the 
projects in the local schools. This aultiaedi^a kit presently has six 
packages, vith three aore to be prepared^ Each of the packages in the 
kit analyzes one skills topic in reading. Package 4, **Assessaent of 
Listening Skills, <* contains basic skills aateridls and saaple 
•listening exercises vith scoring devices to aid in the diagnosis of 
students'- listening cosprehension needs. Saaple goring sheets and 
charts are contained in the appendix. An overview of Project Alert 
and the adainistrator's handbook, which describes the intended uses 
of the packages, are included with each package, (TO) 
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Project Reading Alert Is a statewide inservlce proj;ram with the ob- 
jective of instituting or improving the diagnostic-picscriptlve approach ^ 
to reading instruction*. In an effort to increase the impact of inservice 
progroniSi this proji-ct has been developeu andk^por^inated by. the Bureau of 
Reading ^duc^tion of the Hew York State Education Department^ ^!any previous 
insetvicc programs utilized outside speakers for short- terra lecture courses 
which had little emphasis on den^nstrations of classroom techniques. Project 
Alert is structured to overcorrie ^the* widespread negative response of te- :hrrs 



to traditional inservice §rrangcm^ts« For this reason the project has 
iseveral ynique features: 

U Classroun teachers, are used to faciliCate and guide Inservice* 



J. 



progran»ir# 

2^ The enipha.'^fs is placed on the sel f -direct ion of teacbrts in 
jdate^rtttini ny content of the inservicci prograiiu 

• ■ / 

3* The emphasis is placed on classroom demonstrations of new 
techniques, • . 

' 4* Finally f 50 school districts arc* cooperating and sharinj; ins^ryic*' 



I 



materials and objectives. • • . • 

Frojec^ Ali^rt has hecu sttuctur^d in three pha^^« each training a 
group of teacher«?« vLo^ tn turni have initiated an inservice program for 
other teachers. Through this ••ripple" eCfcct, it is expecttd that approxl- 
»at.*ly 5,000 t^aclurs will be exposed to. the r<iadlng inscrvico- program. 

r ' ■ 

'lluj first phase of Project Alert, funded through ESM, title I funds, 

» . -." 

brought ^together the 50 directors of the sua^r p«-ogr^8 for & 2-week work* 

shop in March 1972. Ttic participants focused on threes main activities: 

Exploring, critiquing, a^d utilizing the "Reading Resource Kit", 

2. Refining inservice models for each of the 50 projects, and 

3. Investigating additional diagnostic-prescriptive techniques by ' 
reviewing; new consr.crcial material, and visiting Rch«x»l programs. 

^Thc 50 reading specialists returmtl to their coitmiunl ties to direct 
the second phase of the project, a sununer instructional pjroj^ratn for c\illdren 
in Title 1, ESEA piograms and inservice training for 670 Titlocl tSEA 
teachers in the summer program. This second phase* was also fuiided through 
Title 1, LSEA. As the director facilitated, guidr.d, and evaluated, the 
teachers decigncd their Insorvice proi',iam fp meet their own needs in the 
clasprooRj; diagnos||^^prescription, evaluation, .and nanagejprnt . The spirit 
of oxpci iwentat Jon v;as encouraged through classrucm denK>nst rat ions, sheared 
instructional rcsponGibilities, and st^H^cvaluatlon* The Reading Resource 



Kit and conuucrci^l xuaterial provided the focal point tor teachers' 
\ ' * 

discussions and leajc projeoia* An Iniportant objective of the summer phase 

was to prepare the leachvtb to organise and facilitate Inscrvlcc programs 

this past academjjo^ year (197M3) in their indivii^ual «Ik>o1s» The ^ 

teacU'^rs tralu)ed during the fuiumer rctutiied to their buildings as teachers**. 

leader H *with the responbijblfli ty of organizing an inservlce program for thdir 
t 

f<;lluw teachers. 

V . • . . 

Througlu>ut ihis program, coaic^rcial and locally developed uaterials 

^ f * 

verp used to as^oist teachers. The Riroau or Reatfeng Education prepared a 
Reading Resourc*> Kit to give added structu-' tnd direction for the 50 
projects. This' j'ultimedia kit presently ha; -ix packages which permits the 
tcaclier to select areas of interest ajid m<" 's, and to work through the readings, 
tasks, and evaluations. This nay done i_n*dependfnLly or in a group, 
depending on the desired organiZRtion of inservicc in thai building* \ 

The Reading; Resource Kit provided fflructural guidelines for developing 
a residing proftrn*. based on fnd^vidu&l need« of students as advocated by the . 
Ri^^nts position paper on reading* Inservice leaders used the Uit a^ a ^ 
spriri;l>oard for evaluating and in4>rovin£ the ^HiUs and techniques"^ the 
teachers* OLher inservice materials will be used to expand the prograiti as 
the needs of the toachers indicate* llae Uit is nvt. designed as a complete 
teaching resource no/ as a cowiplete rcadfni.^. proj',ram for a school system* 



f - 

Thu kit's central foc.us is th^ dev'clcipt.it'nt of a diagtiostic-pi-t'ScriptlvttA 

approach to clasiMm*^ re^tdfnj; instruction, Each of fhe packc^e6 in tht» 

kit analyiivs pnt- sliiUs tuple 1tn read i »if,. The tol lowing Is an outline 

o€ thf* contents of the packages: 

I« The Recognition uf Rca4ines«i . 

11. The InCoruial Reading Invcntofy 
♦ 

I* How to Construct . ' 

2* ' How to Administer .with a DcT^ionstration of .Procedures 

3t Recording Score s 

111* Diagnc^sia of Word Recognition Ability 

/ 

'l. Techniques fur Tcstins / 
t 2* Interpretation of Tests - / 

3. Available Materials / 



/ 



IV. Assesiii!itnt of Listvning Skills 

V. Classrooi^ M^nagciicul / 

I. Data* Collection: Organi'^at ion and Vsc 
2* Facilitiei: » / 

3, Instruction 

VI, Fry Readability Indtx 

VII, Improving, CoT:ipr<'hv nsfon Tlirou^ Questioni iij^ Tt-chniquos 
(avaii'aUle 1974) 

VIll. Rnadinjf in the Contrp.<<Areas 

(available 197>^ - . , , ^ 

IX. Prescript ion^n Word Rtcognitiuii Skills ^ 
(avaij^lo 197 A) 

With U>is bi it f overview o£ the cotupi^K nl?^* and activitie s oT Project^ 
ALEK'^V ono of the Jiix available paciaji>'s in prr^MtUd following the 
Adnini?itra>nr^s flnndbook v;bUb doBcribt s tbo intcmlt^d uses ol thi? 
packajiU^rr 



fur 

Inscrvicc {Uu^ling Resource KlL 



CmtiLudc is cKprchS^d those writers who,lu:liH?d prepare Ipdfvidual 
packat;u6 and proviiiod inspiration and creativity as they wrote the narra- 
tlVi'S, planned the scquencpsi and arranged the task »5 for the Infecrvice 
Readinf, Resource Kit, Appreciation got'S to;. 



PfiOEBE LAZARUS -Supervisor of Special Education, BOCKS -Nassau 

• County, for thf Fcadign Kuadine&s Package 

DOROTHY OHNMfXHT -Assistant PioCossor of Education at Ruosell 

Sage. College, £or the Ipforroal Reading Inventory . 

JANE COLLI S -Furtnifr Director of ReacJing fn HoUrind Patent 

' SchooUXj^f Uiagiiosis ,o£ Wox'ti Recognition Ability 

FRAliciS HWGF. -Assistant I'lr* tor, Twn-Ycar College Student 

* D.-vt'iopr.' iter, for Af;sc'ssment of Listening 

Comptt^h- .isiL . • 

r.ERYL s'fi;A!)Mr\N -District Supervisor of Ro«dlng, District #3 

Huntington, l.ojig Island, and THOMAS FITZGERALD, 
Associate in Reading Education, for Classrooro 
* Manap-nicnt 

EDWARD FRY -Director of nctvding Center, Rutgers University, 

for Readability Index 

The nariatiyes for the casket ten were read byi 

SARA PUT -Retding Spccialiht, forincr teacher at Albany 

High School 

(• 

PHILIP nORRlSON -Associate in L;Iucat lon.T*"'Ccrnmunicatlons 
The writluii-rdl ting >;taff con)ii«tod of iuru Pitt, Agues Hoi leran, 
fon.K;i EngUsii l)«pnrtuifnt Chalri'an ni Cohfes High School, and EtU-n 

* 

Murphy, KngUs!) ti-aclier. n.<y contribultd lu tlu clarity, Ciinciscnosr , 
«nt! i<t.curacy of nir t at I Vi ^- , tnp<ts, wof}AKioki\» 
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tURKWDRD 

Hie iden for the Int^ervlce Rending Resource Kit for clAssroofis tcacht^rs 
%iA9 first cobceivcU In the Aure^iu Qt fiet^'ilnc Educdtlon io 1970. At UiAt 
tilue the need to taach far more teAchcr« than Is pr9s<!ntly possible through 
inf^ervicp locnl workthcpb or through the limited number u£ eollegiato 
progtanis Avnflable to a district bccaac evident* Ihls led to a decision 
to (ifcvclbp A series of learning pocVoges* for vec by Individual teachers 
or by, sniaU groups of teB::hers, While they are designed to be telf- 
directed and self -paced, it Is hoped that they will be used %fhenever 
possible under the uirection of a competent reading consultant or director 
of curriculun. The first six packages confuted in the- series deal 
prin^irily wir'h lUagnostic techniques useful in the classroon, thta evfiluation 
of the, appro xinate difficulty of materials ami the orgaoiration of a 

a 

classroom to provide individualized instruction find thus fill the identified 
needs of the learner* 

• ■ « • 

/ Theee packages are Intended to serve as tools and to expand the 
cepcic^lty of the State Education Department to reach a^ll teachers in Kev York 
State concerned with providing the highest quality of instruction* It Is 
our hope thct th:-se mateiials, used in proper perspective and supplemented 
by other moans lor loprovfng the tcachct's effectiveness in the cla&srqom 
reading progxi<iin, will enable' the school districts to implement the progrsm # 
proposed In the Re gent's Position Pap^ r No> 12 ^ Rending, published In July» 

Jrne Algn^zine, Chief 
Buuau o£ kc<-dir;g Education 
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INTiWDlfCTlON 
yout ii'f.chlng Bt«f; lu-cd hvlp In: 

cou!;tructlnf' -A?il ilUnlni fiU rtri^, (iiaf,ttostlc reading tests 

• ••ln;H vlciunl l;i{n*: iiLciiim lusttuctlon 
-••dt»li.rrlt»in5 Lhk* jM-ftdah! I i ly h'vcl of tnftterlals' 

*• dctt i wfnfnn rtn.Hng readincBS of individual students - , 

• — tt &t fnf, word U'crv^nl tlori £ibl 1 1 ly 

-••devfl tpfng cnr..r vjnJcfltion ckllU related to reading- -•such as those 
found in }f stoning ' . 

•••«Ii;s!i;nlnR ptop.vrnjs for students b«sed on their abilities and 

Do you ffnd it difficult, if not prohibitive, to get the rloa, facilities, 
and resources nci^dQd to provide cuch help? - , ■ 

» 

Ihc Inscrvice Ri-ndln-]; Ilesource Kit provides low-cost, on-the-job training 
to assist clnnsroom teiJc'M?rs in in:! ivf dual ising rcndltig programs. Flex- 
ibility is «n 5tT.port/int feature of the mul tl-fredla approach. Since the 
piogran is t-admlnh tcrfng and self-lnstructfcnal, the, teacher can 
schedule hie ot.-n learning, tlm^ ami place, can adjust the materials aiKl the 
pace to fit li^5 ovn need:-, using rs irany or as few of -the components as 
he ciiooses. Tiic only facilities needt*d for the prugram al-*. a cassette 
playbAck icccrJer, a p;^epcil, working npace, and either alBroip film prt>- 
jt.ctor or 0 cne inch vJd b t ape <4>t(>jtfctor, preferably one which includes 
a iKonitor, . ■ - * 

Few blbnor.rephfcfll references are included In the kit since they tend 
to bt'coiue -cut dnted ratlifr rapidly <;iid lists iray be interpreted as 
restrictive. Adwinl str/Mors are ur^cd to keep information about up-to- 
data profesrvional restn'rc*; aatcrlals readily available. The school Reading 
Coordinator can suggest, specific isatcrlals on request. 
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i>U-ln';t iwct iutuil lt:f;vT^*lce Rca^JIn^? Kit: A Resource for Developing 
agJ* C'i^^^'^'^'^r^^ Tachnlqitts In ClciLf»roca! Teaching of Reading* 



Objevllvcs for Use 

t 

. • .Au Uc^f st i fttor? ond rending supervisors will be able to offer a resource 
prck% t to classror^n teachers to assist them in individualizing their 

t^^lMx^'^ progr^im*:, 

. • .Adfrif.I r^rrAtorr kwxA reading supervisors will be able to plan a self- 
in.st ruct iczn^l in*^^ /vice reading course for clacsroom teachers* 

, » ,C! A':'r;n ni^ teachers will be able to use these nailtl-medie packages 
inrlwj.i cvj4 utly to develop expertise in individaalising reading 
incliu^rt ion. ^ 

, • .The clessroom tei^cher will be able to use the packages in this 

rcnoiii cc kit to instruct herself In: 

♦ * 

. . . ApfTossf ng ctudcnC rp&diness for learning to rend 

. . .coriPtnictlng approprlAte diagnostic reading Instruments 

. . .rtctcrmining cui table reading materials for students 

. . ,{*tcecrlbirig appropriate reading tasks and progress for students 

«*,rrcovdlng reading progrestlSlp^ maintaining records for students* 

• . . s'^lrctlng cle^sr&on o^ogcroent procedures appropriate to specific 

medc ^ ' : . ■ 

^hn Inf^ervicc Urading^ Resource Kit Is"" Intended to serve as a spring 
board, lu ipJng thr clAi>crooia teftchcr to diagnose students^ read i ng proficiency 
and iunr*^scribe cpi>ro^rlote prcgranuj for eve-ry child in a range of from* 
belov* lo^r/oovt'^averr go achievement. It is not peant to be a clinical 
inslrui'^^ nt. I ntcntioncl ly , it cveifsimpl i^f ics techniques for dlagrK)siSf 
hi»U>inr. to the rhc£;i& that ,as a tcAchcr gain^ c/xpertise^ he will become ^ ^ 
M.'are of c^u'T^sticnr. rhich are raised by specialists in the field, and will 
purnuu r^'phisticatf d piQCcdu-rcs at greater depth than is uixiertaHen in this 




OVERVIEW or COSIECTS 

Fackagc 1 The Recognition of Readiness 

(Beginning Rending Level) 



llils packnRO deals with mc^ans of determining a child^s dovelopmt•^t in 
©ORtcry of the skills essirnllnl to learning to read. It provides a svt of 
axions or grn^-ral ir^ations about the process of re/idin^ which &^hould help 
the tencheV to identify t^o child* 8 point of rcncfiness* ^Suggestions arc 
given for certain tasks wliich will oid the teacher In prescribing appropriate 
iristruction to meet those needs* 

Facknge II The Infomal Reading Inventory" 

This packnge explains how to construct and how to adtnini&ter the 
Informal reading inventory which la a vx>Bt useful instrument in providing 
appropriate plncenent for students In materials and In the reading^ skills 
sequence. It helps diagnose litrcQgths and weaknesses glvini^, the t^eacher - 
insight into th<* individuitl ' s learning needs. A video tape or 30 tm film 
demonstrating procedures accompanies the package* 

Package III Diagnosis of Word Recognition 

Ihls pacK.fge goes into detail In the techniques of tectiug word 
recognition. Materials are suc^ge'^sted* Interpretations of lesults are 
provided* as'' guide li or 3 for tenchers, Actual test slluatlonc have been 
recorded on cassette tapes* 

Package IV Asscssfrent of listening Skills . » ^ * 

This package presents mterials for assessing the chilt!*s listening 
comprehension level* Sample exercises, scoring devices^ and samples of 
question , techniques are included. Tli.is is the first of several pwkaf/ s 
dealing. with communication skills which are related to the reading prorocs. 
(The other packages' are to be developed at a later tiae)« 

Package V , * ' Classroopj Management ^ * 

This package deals with three major concerns in classroom managen-<!nt. 
Section I focuses on data collection. The teacher learns Ikjw to organl.-e 
and use infornatfoft about students* reading skills* Section II deals with 
classroom fficill.tles ^^nd staffing. Section III Is directed toward insttuc* 
tlonal procedures. ^ ; 

Pflckecc VI The Fry ReadabiUty Index 

This pacSkflr.c Is a working' tape nnd study took to teAch the Fry P.^nd- 
al>ilJ,ty Index, w'.ilch Is onp of many i.ithfjds used to deterniinc c tf.-xtbcul;' 6 
l^vel o5 reading difficulty.. 
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clas^rooffw The pritn i^.^l h./ 
Resource Kit to hor attft»t ; v»n , : * / - 
uMnfi it After 'iichoo* Iv U: 
Hr AhkB hep .to'kc'Op a 
In Improving her ov;n ef f ort f V(»rK 
tc^ochcr to'^^as^iist her in Ix r c 



V* ; cli* V !v.s ti.ui lljLtlc or 
: Sli*^ V. ^ ^ lor help Jn organteing*/ 
:^vrxl cfiilu tho .Ins^ivlce Readying 
• Ip^ h"; caTnngo a f;chodule» for 
sbi- on'.twi* days each %^e)^ f 

.V uny yaliv* this yesaui;ce 'foay *have 
Tl* rla*^.s:v cn^ and asks h^r Veafling 
1' kU, 



Situation II 

A team of st»cfal ftu.Hv.; tir . 
tht- suitability of tcxili.»oUr for f 
ScheduleB mertlng'? for the::! t.^ u 
detcrnilne the tc adaMl 1 ty c*i T/I ci ' ? 
resource kit hpw to dp ir^fc rnr.l t - 
Instructional levels Thf f: flnd^-. 
cipal ai^i to the r.uldan'^p t frir*- 
arcit&* Recoir.fi.t-TvSt tons u?. ih- 
included In the trport ar^l /.^jufsf. 
and Jn groupifn; { roci^ditit^- tf^ pr- 



r a ^i'?rM^- rrbool Is concerned with 



idvntt? . 'ill? 
>:;;our/.ij kit 

the tixf s. 

to flid iht' 



di^partinent chairman 
iind learn how to 
They learn irqjn the 
students' reading 
I be rrj'-i led to th*' school prfn- 
hfir^d,v!»h t^nchc*rn in other content 
rlat"i:"ss of materiAls; will be 
ill bv fiadr in selection^ of texts 
t^il^K inrnuction lot the students* 



Situation in ' ' 

The cur I icul i!r;. cor.^ait:^ ■ of a . 
has brcn no lectint Inservlc rour/ 
A RurvV.y of nc^d ami a, pitciily 11 . 
of this service ^rf* schedule J th^:;. 
supe^vfsor^ f\ cal.iry ^'ifipVt^ nt i 
to district policy i when h iccch t - 
coni^> 1 e t i ng I hf ♦'^ r sc . * 

Sit|uat5on IV 

r 

A langaug{*» itt t s social **;tud{'''- 
qucstion^; the fuitnbility f.f tbt- ctn,'. 
a^ciage studr*ntH in tin sih-ol. lli vi 
a readability inde x on tex? r nnd ^^uj i'^* 
furthrr study of th*^' In*jvlv<' Rradiii. 
the team detcrt:i ni.»si' aftt > t>f i I i n;* 
the abcve avern<;o f<*^rnof.t i f popuI/Ji- 
A r»iirvry' of av loM(* r» s n. 

The tram con«.tT t r* a ctin f cuhiin d ^.r* 
students* uti n nr. sup.sy^Kt ^ir<; fto-i U 
needs and pvt sci lbln^» c>:tc: ird opp«.a li:/. 
individual i^at i<uu 



distrUt hnr. reported that there* 
rrndln^ f(»i' its cliinnjoom teachers, 
liiddp, 'iVacht^rs in f.reatest need 
.Uv entlt«- M.'f;orrce kit by the reading 
^wd fnj inscrvice credit, according 
.s evidence of satisfactorily. 



of tf-arhorf^ on a secondary level 
nluai fai the low, average, and above 
"aJJng rooxdinator sug^^ests ^ ttiey use 
.lurtiiiy nr^iririals* This leads to 
Tf soui rc KlL. Among oihor discoverle 
fi{#rhl^- *:tiu!t nt tf*;t scorer, that 
fs cfi; f*blr of stretched p^rforn«nnre. 
• 1 HvO t :uni t y 1 s t ecommpnded . 
atcr rnii^v* nud depth for tf'CbC 
- p/^c>/U'<>/i of the kit tn deterninina 



:t'M'«; {or independent study and 



a. 
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InserviQp)lleadlng Resource Kit 



miCKAGE IV 
Assessnent of Listening Skills 
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INTRODUCTION 



In aJd'ilis^n to piu^vltlin^' thi' l)cjoK.5'.roun;] nect»r.Sdry for under- 
standinf, the ideais and vocvibulary found in reading materials, 
listen-inR skills are the foundation tor the development of 
th,e other communication skills. All of us, adults or children, 
usually spend more time .liiSteninp, than speaking. Information 
comes to us chiefly by listening. 

An evdluatioir-ot d child's listening afiility can be an -effec- 
tive and dependable- meanurc of reading readiness. Evidence 
that a child understands what he hears can be use^ to determine 
hi&u instructional level. 

This booklet ha's be«n designed to help you diaga^^^he listen- 
ing comprehension needs of your students. .It t^^^^Bn designed 
for use with individual students; however, somep^^he suggest- 
ed procedures could be utilized in group situations. 



The materials for assessing a child's listening comprehension 
"have been organized in three parts. 

\. • 

I. ' Basic skills materials are found in this booklet. 
Part One. • 

II. Sample listening exercises with scoring devices are 
found in this booklet, Part Two. 

ift. This' booklet appendix contains sample grid sheets and 
charts. 



To begin your program, read this booklet Part One , "Intro- 
duction and Basic Skills Materials." . ^ 



PART I 
BASIC SKILLS MATERIAL 
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of a person's 
time each day 
is spent in 

■ . ■ \ 
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^% is spent writing ; 




/7 

* I 

BEST a)PY AVAILABLE 

9 

Everyday the 
listener is 

bombarded. with 
sounds from 




4 



When these 
sound inputs 
are heard 
a reaction 



may result in 




9.0 



this process continues... 




°" a"*^ o/> and ot^.^"*^ °« 
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Sometimes, 
however, a block 
intervenes 
between the 

message and 
the receiver, 




'daydreams 

isolates sounds 

is interested only 
in small details 

does not get 
personally involved 

accepts words at 
literal level only 

does not make 
inferences 

V 

avoids cues 

likes to argue 

does not relate new 
data to past 
experiences or 
learntngs 

^oes not require 
proof or evidence 

is distracted easily 
by outside 

infiiiences. affections 
attitudes 




NOTHING is 
received, 



r 

. t ■ 




and NOTHING 

can be sent. 



• * 
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THE RECEIVER 
MUST LISTEN^ 



GOOD KECLIVn-T. muvA Ik: * -.nc nuva^i'd to dt^vt'lop roSiTlVE 
LISTErUNG HABITS. ■ ' • • - 



A good listener should he able to: 

!• Integrate what he hears with what he knov/ts 

2. Liis ten with feeling and intuition 

* 

3, Listen for the essence of things 
k, LoolNfor ideas and organi-zation 

S. Look for distortions and misinformation 
,6. Keep an open mind 

7. -Recognize cause-effect relationships 



And use what he. hears to: * 

1. "^Categorize facts 

2. Compare data with' past eT<pHriences 

3-* Identify main idea and supporting details 

Out^ne key points 
5. Summarize speaker's intent 

"6; Use speaker^s ideas for inference and hypothesis making 
.7. Make accurate judgments of speaker ' s ' message 

8. ^Distin^uich between fact and opinion 

9. Interpret figurative language 
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samples of 
tasks used to 

determine 
Listening 

proficiency 



^ 




• THi: hi:cLTVin-: hu::t 

• 

Task One ; Identify sound heard 
daily (p<jopie talking, train 
wbiatl^::, c.ir motor/t^ , wind, etc. 5 
in the stuckrit's achool/drea 
environment. . * . 

^ Task Two : Identify special 
sounds-^whistlc , bell ringing, 

: haiiiir.or tapping, rapping on glass, 
rubbing sandpaj^'er, Mowinj', a 
horn. 

Task Three : Identify words which 
be^jin with particular' Gound as 
teacher pronounces them from a* 
series . 



.UvrVAi TO: 

IDKHTIFY VOlcns 

Tafrk Onfi : liFse t^pe of sev- 
eral adult voices. Have ^ 
rtudent select teacher's 
voice from group. Describe 
characteristics of other 
. voices hear^ — iow voice, 
squeaky, high-pitched, etc. 

Task Two ; Identity 'voices of 
classr.aius either fron^ a 
tape or ff^om behind a screen. 

Task Three ; Identify loca- 
tion of. sound (outside-in- 
side, front-back of room), - 



FOLLOW PI KHCT I ON' 3 

Task One ; Student is able to 
complete a one-direction task; 
for example, "3o to the window." 

Task Two ; Gtudent is able to 
complete a twc-or-more-direc- 
tion task; fcr exariple ; _ "Go to 
the window, Tick up the. book ' 
about dinosaurs. Bring the 

^^ok to a particular person. 

■Return hi^ book to the window." * 

' Task Three : Student able to 
understand an inpliod direction. 
The teacher sayn, "Now it is 
time fur- math clan;," Does the 
Student underi:iarid that he must 
clear his desk and ^et ready 
with the appropriate materials? 
Does he underr^land the direct- 
t*ioni; that ai>' ijiiplied by cer- 
/tAin conjnon s tat<»i3icii ti;? ^It is 
Vtinu? lor lunchV* **Next in read- 
ing clai:c«*' How doen t!je stu- 
dent react to Guch s tatementL;? 

♦ 

Task One ; KeaJ a simp It two-or- 
ttjrec-sttp procer.G. A.'ik stu- 
dent: "DiU such 'juc]i come . 
first or iaot?" 



NOTK SIGNIFICANT DETAILS 

Task One ; Read a simple 
statement. Follow this 
reading with a direct rjecall 
question. Statement; The 
dog ran down the street. 
Question; where did the 
dog run? 

f 

Task Two ; Read a jjaragraph 
aioud. From among many 
details select the most im- 
portant and. question the 
student for recall. 

Task Three ; Read a series 
of sfcr.tonces aloud. Ask , 
^ Students to repeat each sen- 
tence. Then read sentences 
again omitting key word. Ask 
students to complete. 

Task F our; Read a series of 
wordu from a list, starting 
with ont*. word and increasing 
the nuniFen, asking the stu- 
dent to repeat from memory. 
Discontinue when a student 
misses two in a row. 



DISTiNCtlTSH Bi:TWi:i:!j TACT AI.'I^ 

Task One ; Prepare simple para- 
graph o!: factual information. 
Insert one sentence of opinion. 
Read aloud and ask students to 
identify opinion. 

Task Two : Tape TV/Radio com- 
mercials and ask students to 
distinguish between fact and 
opinion. 



DETECT BIAS 

Task One : Prepare a reading 
about a young child. Use 
loaded words. (Boy: lad, 
tot, youngster, brat, urchin, 
.delinquent, etc.) Ask listen- 
er how he feels about this 
child. 

Task Two ; Read two descrip- 
tions of a wir tei^ day, one 
favorable and one unfavorable. 
Ask child to determine which 
writer enjoys wintertime. 



DRAW CONCLUSIONS 

Task One : Read story aloud up 
to conclusion. Ask students 
to supply the conclusion. 

Task Two : Prepare a reading 
whose story line indicates the 
character wanted to do some- 
thing. After reading the open- 
ing paragraph ask student lis- 
tener what he wanted and why. 
Then ask student to tell you 
how the charactpr will >try to 
get what he wants. 



DISTINGUISH BCTWEKN FANTASY 
AI^I> KLALITY 

Task One : Read aloud a 
selection and have students 
respond to the question, 
"Could this have really 
happened?" Or "Is this story 
real or make-be lievfe?" 

Task Two ; Read a story. 
As,k student to identify clues 
which reveal that it could 
not have happened. 

I 

MAKE INFERENCES 

Task One : Before a/ oral^ 
reading by the teacier, dis- 
cuss with students aommon 
experiences which ai\e sim- 
ilar to those of chaWcters 
in the story. Or afte«r 
story is read have stt0ent 
listener relate this st^ry 
to his pernondl life. 

Task Two : After reading a 
selection aloud, ask student 
to select from two state- 
ments the one which is best 
on the basis of the infor- 
mation provided in the 
selection. 



Grid One 



Questions for 
RECALL Grade Level S 



1. -According to the article vhen was American a tresure house 
-of great forests? Ans: at the time of its discovery, 
(recall) ") 

2! Where in the article, did the author talk abput people 
"striking it rich?" Ans: at the end. (locate detail) 

3. What two mountain ranges did the article mention? Ansi 
Appalachians and the Rockies, '(identifying) 

U". How tall did the grasses on the plains frequently grow? 
Ans: as high as a man. (recall) 

6. Where in thcarticle does the author say, "No other 
country within memory has been blessed with sucn a 
wealth." Ans: at the end. (locate) 

6. Redwoods ■ grow to more than how many hun'dred feet high. 
Ans: 300 (identify) 
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LOCATE MAIM IDLAf^ ' 

Task -One ; Read .paragraph 
aloud, \ and from two state- 
ments you have prepared, have 
students select the niain idea. 

Task Two : "Read paragraph aloud, 
and from more than two statements 
have students select the main 
idea. 

Task Three : Read paragraph 
» aloud and have student tell 
the main idea in his own 
words . 



IDENTIFY A SPEAKER'S PURPOSE 

Task One : Read one sentence 
aloud several times changi-ng 
stress and intonation. For 
example, I ' 11 go to the store. 
1*11 GO to^e store. 1*11 
go tt> the STORE . Ask. the 
student which sentence sounds ' 
like an answer to each of 
these questions: Where? 'Who? . 
What Act? Repeat your reading 
of the sentences. 



IDENTIFY PERSUASIVE MATERIALS 

Task One : Select two descrip- 
tive paragraphs modeled after 
TV or radio commercials. Read 
one" paragraph with emphasis* 
Read other paragraph in dull, 
listless voice. *Ask student 
which article he would buy and* 
why. 

Task Twq : Read aloud a com- 
mercial . Have students list 
descriptive words used. 

Task Three ; Have students 
change No. 2 above by changing ^ 
adjectives. 



IDENTIIT A SEQUENCE OF IDEAS 

Task One : Prepare simple 
paragraph of logical pro- * 
gression; for example, one 
describing a person doing 
an act with which student 
is familiar, like getting 
ready to go outdoors in the 
winter. Put one action out 
of order and ask student 
to identify. 

Task Two ; Read paragraph 
which "gives directions, for 
a. familiar sequenced task, 
like pouring a glass of 
milk. Ask student to 
arrange acts in sensible 
order. 



UNDERSTAND IMPLICATIONS 

Task One ; Read a story 
aloud and ask students to 
. think about bow they would 
dress the character if the 

•class were to mace the 
story into a pla^r. Or h«ve 

' them describe or draw a pic- 
ture of the setting. ' 

Task Two ; Read aloud a 
story about a personal 
experience of someone. 
Have students list similar 
.experiences which 'they have 
had. (Humorous, fxightening* 
etc.) > 
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ri:act to m'^od 



Vir.UAl.T'/K OKSCFTPTrVi: AND 



Task One: 



Read aloud to student 
from literature and aak 



a par.Gai;e 

him to determine the feeling. 
How did the characters show their 
feelings by the. sound they made? 

Task Two : Rea^ the same passage 
in two wdys, with feelinp, and 
with little feeling. Have 
students identify the better 
reading. Select obvious mood 
pieces for thi« task. 



Task One ; Have students 
identity how they feel after 
' hearing several sets of 
sentences. Make one ^ec 
sad, gloomy, drab; have an- 
other set fbcused on happy 
events, etc. 

. Task Two i Ask students to • 
illustrate a scene des- 
cribed in a set of se-ntences 
which the teacher reads to 
him. 



REPKAT A MLSSAGK WHICH IS GIVEN 

, task One : Read aloud simple 
letters or numbers and have 
student I'epeat what he hears. 

Task Two ; Read aloud simple 
sentences and ask student to 
repeat what he hears. Move 
from simple to more complex 
sentences. 



BECOME AWAPE OF SPEAKER'S 
gTYLE ' 



Task 



One 



Read three selec- 
tions to student one of 
which is definitely in a 
different style from the 
others. AsK student to 
identify the parS^aphs 
which are similar in style. 

Task Two ; Play tape of 
different speakers known 
to child. Ask child to 
identify speakers. 



FO L LOW SEQUENCE IN 
t)SM0tjStkATl6tj 

Task One : Out of sight of 
the child tape bell, pour 
water, and thump desk, ^^fve 
student duplicate sounds in ' 
same order. 

Task Two : Out of sight of 
child, sl?'arpen pencil, rap 
on door, dial phone, type 
letters. Ask child to 
identify 'sounds heard in ^ 
correct order. 
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PART TWO 
GRID LISTENING 

I 

EXERCIS|)S AND 
GRID SCORING, 
DEVICES 



* 


2.3 


1.2 


2.3 






56 




78 








91 


i 






44 









53 



To diuf jinu u an individual hi tudcnt ' u liutaninp, compre- 
hension fik L^ff 7 y^u :;}iould ic ,\ livc aroaii of competency. 
These areai are: 

1) KG call - the student if; askud to locate, identify, 

produce fruin rmmory facts explicitly stated 
in the seltrctioh which has been read to him. 

2) Orcanizing Information - the student is -asked to • 
, organize facts stated 

explicitly in the selection. 

3) Inference - the student is asked to use the ideas 

fr^ the selection to reach conclusions 
or make deductions. 

U) General izjtion - the student is asked to give an 

idea of tho selection. 

^) Judgnnr-nt - the student is asked to attest to the 

accuracy, acceptability, worth or 
probability of the ideas expressed in 
the selection. 

It is .reco^,ntzGd that there is a hierarchy of difficulty 
within each of these areac , extending from simple comprehension 
exercises to'complex tasks involving several of the areas. 
For the purposes of thir> ter;ting, tasks are kept «;imple. 

Each of the above five areas can be tested through question 
ing after the student has hea^d a prepared reading. For con-_ 

'venience in working with this program, the above five areas will 
be called hereaf ter--GRID I, GRID II, GRID III, GRID IV, and 

,GR1D V. 

Make a set of selections , and ques tjions ror each of the 
.GRIDS, using the selections in Part Twd of this package, as. 
models. Start with a selection wt^icj>^s at the instructional 
reiciing level of the average studcr^t with whom you work. For 
each GRID provide additional selections which are at least ^ two 
years be'low this level of difficulty. When this assignment is 
completed, you should have a set of twenty-five selections 
(five for each GKip). 

Prepare a device for r'ecorcJing scores achieved by students 
on the questions for the GRID selections using the form below 
as a model. (Note that for GRID 1 you will need to list the 
sub-skills in the left colunm.) You should provide extra lines 
on tho score shcft so that continuoun progress can be recorded 
as future testing is completed or so that, in cases of doubt, 
you can record a second try at the same level of difficulty on 
the same date. 

Duplicate your scort* sheets no that you have a sufficient 
supply for each l<?vel of difficulty in each GRID. 



* « 

Device for R^cordint* Scores 
on 

Listening Comprehension Grids 

Student Name 



Instructional Reading Level 

I 



GRID NUhBER AND TITLE 



4 — Grade 


Lfeve Is ■* 

1 . 




Date 

Administered 


Name of 
Skill 


- Percentage of Accu- 

^racy in Response * — > 













To diagnose a child* s listening skill on an/^of the GRIDS, 
proceed as follows: 

1. Select the GRIIJ needed to test the competency in 
question. 

2. Start with the selection which is at the instruc- 
tional reading level of. the student being tested. 

3. Read the selection aloud to the child. Ask the 
questions following the reading, and tabulate tlie 
resulting score or his responses on the GRID score 
sheet. (NOTE: If the child has difficulty at 

the level chosen, try easier paragraphs. (Difficulty 
is indicated by 80 percent or less comprehension.) 

Repeat the. process until a level is reached where 
comprehension of 80 percent or better is achieved. 

5. This determines the competency of the student in the 
particular comprehension skill; it also determines 
the level of difficulty for his continued instruction 

6. The program prescription for the student should con- 
sist of similar exercises at the level in which hfe 
demonstrates 80 percent proficiency, or better. 



Grid One -HUCALL 

Student siiould be dble to recall details, locate aliid identify them. 
^Example: * 

Taken from: The Boy Who Would Not Say His Name by Elizabeth Vrecken, 
' rpllett Publishing Company Chicago, Illinois, 1959. 

One day Bobby hopped into the living room. "Look, Daddy," 
he said. "I am Peter Rabbit." 



Daddy laughed. 

1. HovJ did the boy go into the living room? Ans: he hopped 
(recailing detail) 

2. In whaK^rt of the s^ry it tell you that? Ans: first part 
(locating detail) 



i 



»,3. What was the boy's name? 
PROCEDURE: 



ms: Bobby (identifying) 



1. Select a graded reading 'and prepare quest ionp to take into 
account the three sub-skills mentioned above. 

2. Read the selection aloud to the studetn. 

3. Ask the questions following each reading. 
Record the responses on the GRID scoring devi.ce. 



\ 



Illustration of -Device for Recording Scores 

GRID. ONE RECALL 





Grade 


► Level ^ 




Date Name of 
Administered skills 


f 


r 

Pe 


r 

rcent of / 
in respc 


iccuracy 
)nse 


1. Recall 












2. Recall 












3. Locato 






• 






Locate 












S. Identify 












6. Identify 











TotQ^ percent Correct 



The number of questions would vary, with the complexity of the material, 
read* 

♦ 

:he level at which th^ student receives 80% or better is- classified as 
Hst'ening grude level. 
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Grid One KUCALL Grade Level 3.1 

i;.i;;tt'rn 'Chi]>munk 

Taken fron: Hiiih .ml V.'id'.! by Johnston, Kress, McNeil, Hutchins 
and Brown. American Buok Co., 19G8. 

Summer is a busy time for the bHght-eyed little eastern ■« • 
chipmunk. When the days are lonf, antJ the sun is warm, he is 
busy getting food tor the winter. For by the time of the . - 
"first frost, he must have his house filled. 

The chipmunk carries the food to his house by putting it 
into his pbucher. . He does not fill on^ pouch at a time. 
Fii^pt he puts^ some food into the <?ouch on the right side, 
then some into the pouch on the left. When both pouches are 
filled, the chipmunk runs off to the rooms in his burrow. 

' For his bedroom the chipmunk takes the la- gest room in 
the burrow. The bedroom and Storage roons 're at the «nd of 
a tunnel. ^ ' • 

A tunnel opening is often hidden-. It may be inside an 
old tree, or under a stone wall, or hi'dden under fallen 
leaves. The funnel is about 2 inches wide. The bedroom, 
which is lined w^th leaves and grasses, is about 1 foot square. 

Questions for 

Grid One "RECALL Grade Level 3.1 

1. How does t>ie chipmunk carry his food? Ans: in his pouches, 
(recall) . , 

2. When is the chipmunk busy getting food? Ans: when days 
are long, when ^ui^ is warm (recall) 

3. In what part of the story did it tell you that? Ans: 
first part (locate) 

■ . .-J 
U. What was often hidden in a chipmunk*s tunnel? Ans: the 
opening (identify) 

5. In what part of .the story did it talk about frost? Ans: 
first part (locate) ^ . ' 

6. What was the chipmunk's home called? .Ans: burrow 
(identify) ■ " 
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Grid Vnc . Ki:CALL * Grade L'evel 5^ 

Tht* Tri'ar-.urcu 'Dn'.y Found 

TaVien IroHi: Bold Journt^yn , by Albert J. Harric, Thu Macmillan 
/ Co. , New York, Vyi\j\' . 

< At the time c^f- America' n diyccv^ry, our country was'a 
?vast treasure houci| ot fer'tile soil, p,reat forests, and endless 
graiiulands tccir.inr, y-;! th wildlife. .America was an unknown* con- 
tinent, blest.fcd witli just about everything a land needs to 
grow into a great and powerful nation; Magnificent forests . 
reached irom the far r^oith down to what was later to be knOwn 
as Florida , They stretched from the coastal water of the 
Atlantic to the Appalachian Mountjiins and' beyond. > 

More than 800 millic^ acres were forests. In*thc^e ^u.''ds: 
roamed moose ^ antelope, and deer. There were i oxeSy,y^olve'.. . 
bobcats, and cou^'^ar::. There were brown bears, blac^: b .lU, 
and huge grizzlies. 

On the sweeping plains west of the Mississippi Biver, native 

grasses frequently grew to tht» height of a tall man. Farther 

westward, the long gracs of the prairie lands gradually changed 

to the short ^'rvifs of the dry country. Herw wai* the heartland 

of the continent.'" -Here was the boundless sea of grass that was ' 

the food for thie deer, antelope, and immenre herds of buffalo. 

These herds miiv have numbered from seventy-five million to more 

than one hun-x^cd million in the' 180L|'s. 

• f- 

I ^ Farther wost, the Rocky Mountains lifted the'ir craggy 
p'eafks hi^,h into the' clear air to form the backbone of the con- 
ti'nent. These, gx^eat peaks ^tocd guard over valuable resources 
of timber, fur, and precious metals. Beyond the Rockies were 
lands that would someday bring tremendous wealth in- minerals, 
crops, and cattle, Sti!ll' f arther wes t , along the Pacif ic Coast , 
were* unspoiled golden valleys and timbered mountains. Majestic 
forests of radwyods towered mcr»e th^n .300 feet into the air. 
Here, in ycari'. to.cor.e, great underground pools of oil would be 
discovei-pd. 

This was America at the time the first colonists reached 
our shores.^ It was rich, lush, and beautiful. Water, fertile 
soil, timber, furs, metals, minerals, fuels — all were to be 
found in this wondcr'ful New World. No other country within the 
memory of man had, t;vcry been blessed with such a wealth of 
natural resources. Surely many people who made their^way to 
these shoi'cs were bound to "strike -it rich." 



Questions for 

Grid One RECALL • Grade Level 5^ 

> 

* • 

1. According to the article when was American a tresure house 
of great forests/!^ Anst at the time of its. discovery. • 
(recall) , * 

2. Where irr the ^article did the author talk about people 
"striking it rich?" Ans: at the end. (locate detail) 

3. What two mountain ranges did the article mention? Ans: 
Appalachians and the Rockies, (identifying) 

4.. How tall did the grasses oft the plains frequently grow? 

Ans: as high as a man. (recall) * . . . 

5. Where in the- article does the author say, "No other 
country within memory has been blifessed with such 'a 
wealth." Ans: at the end. (locate)^ . ' 

6. Redwoods grow to more thain how many hundred f^eet high. 
Ans: 300 (identify)^ 

m 

m . 

I 
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Grid Une RECALL Grade Level 7^ 

"" . . . • 

• My Parachute Jump 

.Taken from:« Experience? in Reading and Thinkinn . by S>ella S. 
Center and Gladys L. Person, Th<i Macmiilan Co., New York ,* 
19H5. , : 

I 

I 

There ar^ many official rules arid regulations governing 
the use of parachutes. One must fir^t obtain a permit from 
the Air Ministry, and'satisfy them as to perfect physical 
■fitness by sending a'msdical 'certif idate . It is then neces'sary 
• to* get into touch wi th one of the three , well-known parachute 
factories, and to persuade them that {one is the right sort of 
person to use a parachute successfully and to be a credit fo 
their works. I was accepted by the parachute company with- 
out difficulty, and they wrote to the Air Ministry asking for 
my permit, to come through at once. But the Air Minir.try, like 
official bodies, moves slowly, so I peppered iheni with letters 
marked "Urgent," and even dared to ring them up. 1 was im- ^ 
patient; I had said I would jump from an airF">ane on a certain 
day, and I meant to do it. They asked jne over the phone if I 
thought "hey were a public bfnefit store, and I. rather rudely 
said "Yes," but in the end they relented, and 'mv permit came 
through-for the very day I wanted it, 

Questicj^for 

Grid One RECALL Grade Cevel 7 



1. How many parachute factories are- mentioned in the article? 
Ans: 3 (identify) . ' 

2. What section of the article talks about getting a permit? 
Ans: first part (locate) 

3. From whom was the permit obtained? • Ans: Air Ministry 
(recall) 

What kind of a certificate had to be sent to the Air 
Ministry?" Ans: medical (recall) 

5. What section of the article talke about the author's 
sending letters marked URGENT? Ans: middle- (locate) 

6. When did the permit -to jump come to the author? Ans: on 
the day he wanted it (identify) 
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• I** 

■ ! 

^ . Shell riov;-r:; , . | 

■ ■ . • i - 

^ Book Co/, ;^eu' VT^Kw, j 
Sh-.»il ricn;-.*r^ at.** uuic!; an^^l -^aay to m^ike ♦ ulieu thi?y.are 

.-You f! i:i vkC.:;^ i^iuiy dit^f cc^x\\: l^iucJ^ oT shall flower.^, but yox 
^r.v f-v*:/.;' to.>'^;:i to ?!mXv- rht^n all* 

Th ? fi:--»t tov:»T you v;lli need is d srri.ill r;h-?:^t of f,lass 

6 or H i:icn';: ^ u jujijv. * 

Uv^y.l > jr. V. lli It"/- ' 1 vi\\c n'^ jn;Uil;td twe '>;Sv-r:; • The smri^l 
pc^in^- :! tvz-^c^r.r r^: -I'^t* n ■ to pick up, placn or inova the shells 

« Qusstions for 

Grid Tu-o OKCr/JZUia IHrORHATION Grade Level 2 



3^ V;h;iL v/a:. the f Irnt lov-jI no jdcc! to mtike Gholi HowqvdI Ans : 
sbf/r of ill ^' 



In './hat Wriy cm r.hcll fioVnrn be used?' Ans: to put on 

3. What ir, thii .si-cc^r.d tool tliat is neeclc*^^* Ans: tv;eezars 

A: :^r. ".e l.h;:;. ; t V. re- ja::;^.:; oT th--; twcw-io^ra in a senalble 
or fo." u'..)rh inj; Wi?*h sh^eio: 

. p t " t'.-i' th. '-n f rori tb.ci bo,\'- k>i i:: i t«r-i. .-ily 



Grid Two ORCAlilZING INFORMATIOH Grade Level 3_. 

The ramily of the Sun 

' \ 

Taken from; Ideas and InafLcs by Johnson, et. al . , American 
Book Co., New York, 196 8. 

* 

' The earth belongs to a family. The head of the family 
is the sun. The family is called the solar system. The 
earth, is a planet, and" eight other planets are members of 
the solar system. 

Look up at the sky some clear night. You will see many 
stars. Most of them look like tiny, twinkling dots, but on 
some nights you will find one or two dots that seem bigger 
than others. They shine with a steady light and do not 
twinkle. They are planets." 



Questions for 

Grid Two ORGANISING IIirORI-lATION . QradiB Level 3 



1. What is the head of the solar system? Ans: the sun 

2. What members of the solar system are mentioned in the 
first paragraph? Ans: planets and sun 

3. How do you tell a planet from a star? Ans: Planets seem 
bigger and shine with a s.teady light. 



Grid Two 



ORCAinZINC, INrORr^TION 



Grade Level- 5 



Wired for Sound 



Taken from: Kinp.s and Thinps , Johnson, Kress, et. al., American 
Book Co. , New York, 19b 8. * ' 



The big buck devr that Ipounded out of the brush was. 
different from moat t>ther deer in the forest. This deer was 
wearing a collar! Hooked to a small radio transmitter on the 
collar was a piece of stiff wire about two feet long — an 
antenna. The radio was sending a signal, and on the other 
end of the signal were a receiver and a scientist. 

Today, scientists are^putting radios on all kinds of 
animals from toads to grizzly bears. By listening to signals 
transmitted from one of thesfii radios ^ scientists can learn 
more about the home range, movements and even the food of 
animals. 



1. How did the deer get a collar? ' Ans : scientist put it on 
the dfeer 

2. What is the collar for? Ans: t9 hold a radio antenna 
to send signals ^ 

3. Who receives the signals sent out by the antenna? Ans: 
a scientist 

U.' How are modern scientists learning more about anijnal 
habits? Ans: by listening to the radio signals 



Grid Two 



ORGANIZING INFORMATION 




Questions for 
Grade Level 5 



Grid Three INTERKNCi: . . Grade Level 2.2 

Humphrey 

ft 

Taken from: Gold and Silver by Johnson, et. al. , American 
Book Co. , New York, 196 8. 

■ ., / 

' Humphrey shook his head. "It's not going to work," he 
thought sadly. "An elephant is just too BIG to be a good 
detective." l 

More than anything in the world, Humphrey wanted to be 
a detective. He had been planjiing for years. Planning and 
waiting for the time he would be grown up. 

"Well, I'm grown up now," he thought sadly. "But I'm 
grown out, too. I'm too grown up and too grown out to be a 
good detective." 

"No matter what I do, I can always be seen. Everywhere 
^. go, I can always be heard. I walk on my toes, but even 
-my toes make noise. I hide behind things, but nothing can 
hide all of me. " 

' "Nothing can keep people from knowing it's not just s 
tail behind- them, but a full grown elephant." 

Questions for 

Griil^frhree INFERENCE Grade Level 2.2 




l^How does Humphrey feel about being grown up? Ans: sad 



2. What about growing up didn't Humphrey plan on? Ans; growing 
out 

3, For Humphrey, why did growing out keep him from being a 
good detective? Ans: he would always be seen and heard 

H. How did Humphrey act like a human being when trying not to 
make noise? Ans: walked on his toes or hid behind thing's 

4 

S. Why didn't this work? Ans: even his toes make noise, 
some of him always showed 



/ 



Grid Tl»ree . INFERLNCE 



' The People Downstairs 

Taken from: Ideas and Images , Johnson, et. al, , American Book 
Co^) New York, 1968. 

Jan and Danny and Mike Sherrill lived on the very top 
floor of^ an apartment house five stories high. There were 
lots of stairs to climb when they came in from outdoors, 
but they didn't mind. From the top floor it was only a 
few steps to the roof. There was plenty of space to play up 
there, and their mother had a good place to dry clothes. 

Jan was nine years old, and Mike and Danny were seven 
and five. On the fourth floor- in the apartmeift right under 
the ".Shi rri lis, lived the little Flannigans. They had great 
fun playing together. 

Then .one day the Flannigans moved eway, and some new 
people moved in.' When Mrs. Sherrill stopped by to welcome 
her new neighbor, she found out that the lady's husband 
worked at night and had to sleep all day. And then, soon 
after the lady's husband woke up, it was time for her baby 
to go to sleep. 



Grade Level 3.2 



Questions for 

Grid -Three INFERENCE Grade Level 3,2 



1. Why didn't the children play on the street? Ans : more 
steps down, traffic, plenty of space on roof 

2. How do yoti know that the Sherrills and Flannigans wez*e 
good neighbors? Ans: they had fun playing together 

3. How much older than her youngest brother was Jan Sherrill? 
Ans. four years 

U. Where did the new neighbors live? Ansr^where Flannigans 
used to, fourth floor, below Sherrills * 

5. How do you think having the new family in the building may 
affect the Sherrill children's lives? Ans: they may have 
to play more quietly; they will not have playmates i they 
may no ■ be allowed to play on the roof any more 



Grid Three INFERTrJCE Grade Level 6 



The Wall and Mr. Pemberton ^ 

Taken from: Launchings and Landings , Johnson, et, al., American 
Book Co. , N^w York, 1968. ' 

Pemberton drew the collar of his wet-leather jacket closer 
about his throat. The coat was brand-new and the best that 
money could buy. , So had been the guns and fishing rods and 
tent and all the rest of the camping gear that now lay at trie 
bottom of the stream. Or perhaps they were floating crazily 
downstream to pile up on some distant bar. Perhaps someone^ 
would find the canoe, or one of his sleeping bags, and start a 
search upstream. In this wilderness? It was a hope. " - 

He remembered the way John Raincloud had looked at the 
crisp new outfit and then at him and smiled and said nothing. 
Johnny, too, had been the best money could buy, the best guide 
in Idaho, they had told Mr. Pemberton in the big outfitting store. 
"He's a full-blooded Indian i raised in the woods. He's the 
best there is, Mr. Pemberton, You can rely on him." 

, * Questions for 

Grid Three INFERENCE ; . Grade Level 6 

1. Why did Pemberton draw his collar closer? Ans : cold 

2. Why was this wilderness bad for rercue? Ans: very few people 

3. What was Johnny Raincloud thinking when he smiled and said 
nothing? Ans: he knew Pemberton was a greenhorn or not a 
woodsman 

U. What transportation were' the men using? Ans: canoe 

5. Why were^ the guns and gear underwater? Ans: canoe tipped 

6,, Why did the men in the store think Johnny was a good ^ 
guide? Ans: full-blooded Indian, born in the woods 



Grid Fpur ' GKNERALIZATlOfJ Grade Level 3 

Fable , 

Taken from: Beyond Treasure Valley » Betts and Welch, American 
Book Co., New Yoik, 1963. 

"You poor thing!" said the fox. to a cat one morning. 
"What do you know that is worth knowing?" 

"Just one trick," answered the cat. 

"What is that?" asked the fox. 

"I know how to climb a tree when dogs are after me," said 
the cat. 

"Oh,, is that all? said the fox. "I . know a number of 
tricks better than that. Come and I Ml show you." 

As the cat went with the' fox into the woods, a hunter 
came along. , With him were four clever dogs. 

The cat climbed a tree and sat where the leaves covered 
her from sight. 

"Now, Friend Fox," she said, "bring forth your tricks." 

The fox did not know what to do. He^ran here and there, 
but the dogs soon caught him. ^ , 

As he gave up, the fox called, "I might have saved my 
life, but 

Which of the following best completes this story: 

1. I forgot that not all that glitters is gold. 

2. I always know the right thing to do. 

3. I didn*t do- any one thing well. 



^7 



Grid Four GENERALIZATION ^Jrade Level 5^ 

Welcome, Genius 

* t 

Taken from: Bold Journeys , Gartler, et. al., Macmillan, New - 
York, ^66. 

One of the largest waves of immigration to American came 
just before the Second World War. At that time, thousands of 
Germans fled their country because of persecutions there. 
Many German scientists chose to makjS^ the United States their 
home. 

Among these was Albert Einste:^, one of the greatest 
physicists and mathematicians. When Einstein arrived here in 
193 3, he was already the leading mathematician and physicist 
in the world. His theories led to the development of atomic 
^nergy and helped to make possible our .exploration of outer 
«pace . 

Einstein's interests, however, were not limited to science. 
He spoke out strongly on all subjects dealing with the rights 
and needs of men. "As long as I have any choice, he said, 
**I will stay only in a country where liberty and equality of 
all citizens is the rule." *■ 



Questions for 

Grid Four GENERALIZATION Grade Level 5 

What is the main idea of this selection? 

Ans: The United States gained the citizenship of a great 
man (Einsteia) 



\ 

\ 
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Grid Four . " GtNi;RALI2ATI0N Grade Lfevel 6 



Crystals All, Around You 

<; 

Taken from: Into New Worlds , Harris, et. ali , Macmillan, New 
York, 196ir: J 



When you grow, your body is growing from inside. The ^ 
nutrients in the food that you eat are carried by your blood 
to all the tiny cells that you are made of. This enables the 
cells io multiply so that you grow taller, broader, and stronger 
Crystals grow differently. They grow from outside. The only 
way for a crystal to grow is for the right kind of atoms and 
molecules to reach its surfaces and fit themselves into the 
same pattern of order the tiny "seed" crystal has. 

Two things are absolutely necessary for atoms and mole- 
cules to get into the ordered places that build a perfect 
crystal-rtime and freedom. The tiny particles have to be able 
to move freely enough so that they can get into their places 
on "thg^ qjpystal surface. And they must have enough time to do 
this.' ♦ ' 



Questions for 

Grid Four GENERALIZATIONS ^ Grade Level 6 



What is the main idea of this selection? 

Ans: Crystals grow by having the right kind of atoms and 
molecules, time and freedom- to fit themselves into 
the right pattern on the surface of a smaller crystal 

r 
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Grid five JUDGKCNT Grade Level 2 

Seeds 



Taken from: Far and Away , Johnson, et. al. , American Book - 
^ ' Company, New York, 19b 8. 

Would you ever .plant a penny, a "rock, or a toy? You know 
they would never grow. But plant a seed, and it will do what 
the penny, the rock and the toy can't do. The seed will .grow. 

Where do seeds come from?. Let's see if we can find out.. 

A flower grows old. Wheit it does, the petals fall off. 
When the petals fall, you can see .inside the flower. This is 
where the flower seeds grow. 

Questions for 

Grid Five JUDGMENT Grade Level 2_ 

9 

1. What proof is there that a penny, a ropk, or a 
seed? Ans: none of them can grow , 

2. In your opinion, what does the word this in -the last 
sentence refer to? Ans: inside the flower 

3. Why do you think that you can't see thp seeds in a new 
plant? Ans :' because* the petals cover them up 

k. Is what you have read in this selection true or make 
believe? 'Ans: true 



6^ 
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.Grid Five JUDGMENT Grade Level 3,1 

Indian Sruokc Signals 

. Taken fror.t High and Wide > Johnson, et. al., American Book Co., 
New York, 198 8. 

The Indian sent signals wit-h smoke. First he made a 
small fire and threw some gr&ss over it. grac made the 

tire smoke. When the fire was smoking, thejindxan "held his 
blanket over the smoke. By moving the blanxet ud and down, 
the Indian could make the smoke go up in long or short puffs. 

All the people of the tribe knew the meaning> of the 
^different puff^ of smoke. Some of the signalS were danger and 
warning signals. Others called a council meeting. Still 
others called the tribes together for war.-^ Others told of 
peace. 

Questions for 

Grid Five .JUDGMENT Grade Level 3,1 



1. Why did the Indian move his blanket up and down? Ans ; 
to send signals 

* 

2. Why did all of the people of the tribe have to know the 
meanings of the different puffs of .smoke? Ans: to 
understand what was being said 

3. Where do you think the Indian was when he built the smoke 
*. signal fire? Ans: where the tribe could see the signals 

How do you know that the people of a tribe might not live 
in one area? Ans: the signals w^re sometimes used to call 
them together. 



ERIC 



Grid rive 



JUDGMENT 



Grade Level S 



Out There 



Takf^n from: Kingft^, and Things > Johnson, et. al. , American Book 
Co., New Vork'; 1^68. ^ . ' ' 



If you could bounce a handful of rubber balls aro.unjl in-^ 
s^da a g-iobe the size of the earth, the' chances of any .two 
coming together would be a billion t6 one. The odds an a 
speeding spaceship being struck by a ii«teor are roughly^' 
similar, but it can happen. It did I To^! 




Jinuny and I have been out for nearly four months, 
mining equipment to Pluto, that distant lonely world on the' 
edge of deep space. Now we are homeward bound. 




Grid Five 



Gri 
1.' 



JUDGMENTS 



Questions for 
Grade Level $ 



What type of story is this? Ans: science fiction, make- 
believe 



2, What evidence tells you this is not an informative essay 
on ^pace travel? Ans: personal connection — "it happened 



to me. 



3. How do you know from the story that Pluto is a planet, 

rather than a satellite? Ans: it needed miping equipment, 
it was called a lonely world. 



